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Peking, 

Professor Pumpelly gives an interesting 
sketch of the great Chinese city. After de- 
wribing the route to the capital he proceeds: 
Suburban villages with innumerable Soeshielon 
concealed the walls of the city until we were 
almost under them. 

A large gateway, surrounded by an impos- 
ing tower and protected by a semi-circular 
curtain wall, which in its turn is pierced by 
three portals, stood before us. Through this 
we were allowed to pass, after a close exam- 
ination of our passports by the officer of the 
guard, and we rode into Khan-balu, the city 
of the Khans. 

It is no easy undertaking for a stranger to 
find his way to any given point through a city 
so subdivided as is Peking by inner walls. It 
was to this very difficulty that a foreign min- 
ister owed a diplomatic success. The Danish 
Government, wishing to make a treaty with 
the Chinese, had sent Count Rasseloff as 
plenipotentiary. But the Government not 
wishing to enter into any new treaties, de- 
dined to receive the minister. This gentle- 
man, however, having reached Tien-tsin, de- 
termined to push on to the capital, where 
arriving some time before his retinue, he en- 
tered the gate alone, and not speaking the 
language, he soon lost his way. After wan- 
dering about for a long time, and trying in 
vain by gestures to learn from the astonished 
natives the whereabouts of the foreign lega- 
tions, he rode up to a well-dressed Chinaman 
who was just leaving a house. After several 
ineffectual attempts to establish an under- 
Handing, the Chinaman good-humoredly got 
qut of his carriage, and led the foreigner into 
$room where he found several other Chinese 
gentlemen. An interpreter was soon found, 
ad refreshments were brought in. After a 

deal of sociable conversation, the em- 
weador found that his guide was one of the 
officers of the empire, and that he was 

M present at a meeting of the Board for 
Foreign A ffairs—the authorities who had de- 

making a treaty—and at the same time 
officials discovered that they were enter- 
ing the very man whose entrance into 
city they had endeavored to prevent. 
accident led to a hearty laugh all round, 
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and to a good understanding which resulted 
in the speedy consummation of a treaty. 
After quartering ourselves in a Chinese inn, 
I made my way to the American legation, 
where I met with a kind reception from our 
minister, and received, both from him and 
from Mrs. Burlingame, a cordial invitation to 
make my home at their house during my 
visit. It is from this time on that I date my 
real travels in China, at least so far as travel- 
ling means a study of the people. 





NO. 25. 


As the top of the wall forms the principal 
promenade for the few foreign residents, let 
us make our first excursion thither, in order 
to get a general view over thecity. Passing 
out of the gateway of the American legation, 
we come upon the esplanade bordering the 
nearly dry bed of what was once a beautiful 
canal, but its marble facing is now dilapidated 
and scattered in large white blocks over the 
mud. Beyond the street, on the other side, a 


During|high wall encloses the large pleasure-grounds 


this visit, which was prolonged many months|and shady groves of a prince of the imperial 


traveller is apt to contract upon the China 
coast, and during my subsequent travels to 
look upon the people, with whom I was thrown 
much in contact, from an entirely different 
stand-point. For the ability to do this I have 
to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Mr. 
Burlingame, and to the late Sir Frederick 
Bruce. The broad-minded policy of these 
two men, based — justice, and freed from 
prejudice of race, has began a new era in the 
history of Eastern diplomacy. 

Peking was founded by Kublai-khan, about 
A. D. 1282, as the seat of his court. It is said 
to have been built near the site of an impor- 
tant town which dated from the Chew dynasty 
(1122 to 256 B.c.) The enclosure is about 
twenty miles in circumference, and is divided 
into two parts, the Chinese and Manchu 
cities. The walls of the latter, which are the 
larger and wider, are forty to fifty feet high, 
and about forty feet wide at the top. Taper- 
ing slightly from the base upward, they are 
built with an extremely solid core of earth, 
faced with massive brick masonry, resting on 
a solid foundation of stone upon concrete. 
The top is paved with tile and defended by a 
crenulated parapet. The outer side is pro- 
tected by bastions some fifty feet square, and 
built at intervals of a few hundred feet. 
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beyond my original intention, I learned to|blood. * * * Crossing over a white mar- 
free myself from the prejudices which every|ble bridge, and following the street which 


borders the canal, we leave the water course 
where it passes, by a low archway, through 
the wall of the city. Giving a small fee toa 
watchman, we are admitted to a long, inclined 
plane, and ascending this we reach the top of 
the wall. We are now upon the partition be- 
tween the two cities. Looking north over 
the Tartar town, we see little more than a 
broad forest, above which rise on every side 
the lofty towers of the gates, and the high 
roofs of the palaces and temples. Excepting 
the houses just beneath us, the private dwel- 
lings are hidden in the dense foliage. Stroll- 
ing westward over the beautiful promenade, 
now almost green with the grass springing 
up between the tiles, we find ourselves in the 
shadow of the great tower over the middle 
ate. 
r Beneath us lies the Meridian Avenue, which, 
running due south, through both cities, con- 
nects the imperial precincts with the temples 
of Heaven and of Agriculture. Immediately 
below us a busy throng of Chinamen is pass- 
ing in and out of the gate, with all the motley 
variety of an Oriental population. A large 
square, paved, and surrounded with an open 
marble fence, is bordered on the north by the 
red wall and lofty vermilion gateway through 


Of|which the Meridian Avenue enters the im- 





the sixteen gates which pierce the walls,seven|perial city. Colossal lines of white marble 
belong to the Chinese town, six to the Tartar, | guard the entrance to this sombre gate. Be- 
and three to the partition wall between the|yond this a succession of high buildings rise, 
two cities. Each gateway is surmounted by|one behind the other, on the line of the 
an imposing tower several stories high, and|avenue, the yellow tiles of the roofs shinin 

rising, apparently more than a hundred feet|like gold in the sunlight, and contrasting well 


from the ground. Within the Tartar city, 
and oceupying the heart of it, there is a walled 
enclosure called the imperial city, and within 
this again, the forbidden city, containing the 
imperial palaces and pleasure grounds. 
Unlike most other Chinese towns, Peking 
is traversed by broad avenues crossing the 
city in both directions, in straight lines. A 
stream, entering near the north-west corner 
of the Tartar city, is divided into two branches, 
which entering the imperial city, surround 
the forbidden enclosure with canals and lakes, 
and then re-uniting, the waters pass through 
the southern part of the Tartar city and the 
Chinese town into the Tung-chau canal. Upon 
the west bank of this stream, in the southern 
art of the Tartar city, 
nglish, and Russian legations. 


———— 


with the dark green of the foliage out of 
which they spring. Several miles to the 
north, and conspicuous above the intervening 
alaces, we see the “golden mountain,” a 
eautiful hill, having several summits, each 
crowned with a picturesque pavilion. This 
feature in the scenery is said to be artificial, 
and to contain a vast store of stone coal. 
History records that the last emperor of the 
Mings, finding his cause hopeless, and the 
capital falling into the hands of the rebel 
Litsz-ching, retired to this mountain, and 
there ended the dynasty by stabbing his 
daughter and hanging himself. 

Further on, in the northern part of the city, 
a massive building stands high above the 


are the American,|trees. This is the great watch-tower, in one 


of the upper stories of which is kept the giant 
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drum of Peking. On our left, near the west- 
ern wall of the Tartar city, there stands a 
massive monument of white marble; while 
further west, in the suburbs, stands one of the 
loftiest and most beautiful pagodas in China. 

Away to the west, over some ten or twelve 
miles of intervening country, arise the high 
and barren mountains which form the western 
limit of the great delta plain, and the transi- 
tion from the lowlands of the coast to the 
elevated plateau of central Asia. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Word of God, the Christian’s Guide. 


Friends! Many of you have much to pass 
through, before you can come to feel and wit- 
ness the Lord ministering his precious pro- 
mises of life and peace freely unto you. Oh! 
He waiteth to be gracious unto you; yea, He 
hath long waited. Oh, that you would now 
turn unto Him in the drawings of his power 
and life, and cease willing, and running, and 
striving in your own wills and ways, and wait 
to be guided and led by his Spirit, into those 
things which He requireth at your hands! 

O Friends! it is the inside, it is the inside 
that must be cleansed ; for whilst that is pol- 
luted and unclean, the Lord regardeth not 
the worship. It is He that searcheth the 
heart, and trieth the inward parts. You can- 
not hide anything from Him; for he beholdeth 
all your goings, and actings, and thoughts. 
(Psalm exxxix. 1-12.) 

Now I know many of you will oft make 
large confessions of your sins; but, Friends, 
there is a further thing to be minded, (mark) 
you must also come to forsake them, or else 
you cannot find the mercy. Therefore hearken 
diligently unto the call of the Lord, and be- 
lieve and wait in that which makes manifest 
sin, and calleth you out of the same; for this 
is holy, and consenteth not unto sin; it hath 
no fellowship with darkness nor concord with 
the devil. Now this is the living Truth. By 
this you may know it, (mark) it is contrary 
to whatsoever is not of the Truth, and it op- 
poseth evil in the very appearance thereof. 
Oh that you would hearken unto this, and re- 
ceive this in the love of it, when it appeareth 
in you! that so by the life, and power, and 
virtue of it, you might be saved and cleansed 
from your sins. O Friends! if you ever come 
truly to be made free, it must be by the Truth; 
if ever you come to be sanctified, it must be 
with the Truth. Now the Word is the Truth; 
and the Word is very nigh you, even in your 
mouths, to show you your evil words, and 
also in your hearts to show you the deceit 
and thoughts thereof; yea, its virtue goeth 
through all things, and its power upholdeth 
all things. In it is Life, and that Life is the 
Light of men. Oh, that you would believe in 
it! that you might be made the children of it! 
This Word is immortal, and it is made to de- 
stroy the devil and his works, and to save 
your immortal souls. O Friends! though its 
appearance in you be in judgment, yet resist 
it not, neither turn from it in any wise; but 
when it convinceth you of any evil, and be- 
getteth any love in you towards its judgment, 
oh then abide in that love! and then you will 
see how Christ comes for judgment into the 


or prince of this world. Yea, as you wait in|prisoner for the Truth, by George Fox the 


the righteous judgments of Christ, you will 
feel Him opening the eye of the understand- 
ing part, with his invisible light, whereby you 
will come to see into the invisible things of 
God. O Friends! you must own Christ the 
Word of God in the way and ministration of 
his judgment and burning, before you can 
truly witness that you are reconciled unto 
God. Oh! wait to hear the voice of Christ in 
your inward man, and be content to bear his 
yoke, and wait in stillness, that patience in 
you may have its perfect work. And if any 
of you see with the life of the Word, that your 
hearts are hard and rocky, keep but in pa- 
tience, and wait in that life which makes you 
sensible of your condition, and you will feel 
the pure operation of the Word, smiting as a 
hammer, which will break your hard hearts 
into tenderness. Yea, you will feel them dis- 
solved, melted and changed, by the power of 
the Word, as ye believe and wait in the same. 
And then you will know experimentally, that 
the Word of the Lord is as a hammer, and as 
a sword, and as a fire, and as fuller’s soap; 
for you will feel it breaking and cutting down, 
burning up, and washing out all the hard, 
fruitless, defiling nature. And then you will 
come to know Christ’s fan in his hand; for 
you will feel Him purging the floor, by sepa- 
rating the chaffy, dirty nature from the ten- 
der seed ; which delights to do the will of God. 
Now as you come to feel this within, you 
come to witness his baptism with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire; yea, here the washing 
in the regeneration and the renewing in the 
Holy Spirit come to be witnessed ; and here 
Christ’s work comes truly to be felt and 
known, which is, to destroy the devil and his 
works, to blot out transgression, to take away 
sin, to cause the old things to pass away, and 
to make all things new. Oh! wait to feel and 
witness this work, and think not that your 
saying Christ hath done all for you, will pro 

fit you, while you live in the old fleshly birth; 
for verily, verily I say unto you, “that except 
ye be born again, ye can in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Therefore wait to feel 
this inward work, that so you may know 
Christ formed in you, (his mind, his spirit, his 
disposition, his nature,) and then you will 
come to the new creature, and to witness the 
election which avails and obtains. And here 
the circumcision without hands you will come 
to know, which is the putting off of the body 
of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of 
Christ ; and this brings to be the Jew inward, 
whose praise is not of man, but of God; and 
here is the true Israel of God, upon which the 
mercy comes ; and here is the true Elect Seed, 
unto which the promise is; and they that 
come to this are born from above, are mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, of his flesh and of his 
bones ; and they are come to the riches of the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and 
generations, which is, Christ in them the hope 
of glory. (Col. i. 26, 27.) 

O Friends! these things are not written unto 
you, that you should feed upon the words, 
and seek to get a rest there ; but these things 
aré written in tender bowels of love unto such 
of you as truly hunger and thirst after the 
new life; that so as the Lord’s Witness ariseth 


Younger. About 1656. 


From “Good Health” 
Digestion. 

We are apt to forget that there are two 
meanings belonging to the phrase inside the 
body. A morsel of bread placed in the mouth . 
is, in one sense, inside the body, but a needle 
run into the arm is inside the body in another 
and quite different sense. There is just the 
same difference here as between driving g 
coach and horses through the low and narrow 
gateway of the court-yard of an old-fashioned 
inn, and stepping from the uncovered yard 
into one of the many cosey chambers which 
surround it. The guest who stayed all night 
in the court-yard would gather but little hog 
pitable comfort, and the food which we take 
would do us little good, unless from being in. 
side the body in one sense it came to be inside 
the body in the other sense. Digestion is, 
broadly, the passing of food from the general 
court-yard of the body into the many-cham. 
bered abode we call our flesh and blood. The 
doors that lead from the court are very nar. 
row, so narrow that they can be hardly seen 
even when examined with powerful micro. 
scopes; and hence all the food we eat must be 
broken up, and divided into the smallest pos 
sible pieces, before it really gets within us, 

In order to effect this, the whole of the 
alimentary canal is a busy scene of minute 
division. The moment any food passes into 
our mouth, it begins to be acted upon by forces 
which do their best to break it up into the 
finest possible particles, and the work begun 
there is carried on along the whole of the 
digestive track, until all the goodness that is 
in the food has been strained out of it. The 
forces are many, and of various kinds. Some 
are mechanical; by them the food is cut and 
ground, chopped and minced, rubbed and 
churned, until its solid particles are wom 
down to the smallest size. Others are chemi- 
cal; by them the solid food is reduced into 
the liquid state ; that is, the molecules makin 
up the solid particles are changed in form an 
nature, in order that they may pass almost 
anywhere. Digestion, strictly speaking, iss 
process of solution and of fine division. 

These various forces, moreover, are brought 
to bear upon the food in succeeding districts; 
the food has to run the gauntlet of them all 
What the mouth does not digest, the stomach 
attacks; and what the stomach leaves be 
comes a prey to the intestine. We have thus 
digestion in the mouth, digestion in the 
stomach, and digestion in the intestine, each 
differing from the others, but all having this 
object in view,—that the solid food should be 
converted into liquid material, capable of past 
ing through the invisible pores of the mem- 
branous lining of the alimentary canal into 
the real flesh and blood, or be broken up into 
particles so small that they may squeeze them 
selves one by one through the minute open- 
ings which exist in certain parts of the inte 
tinal wall. 

The digestive process begins in the mouth; 
among civilized people it begins in the plate, 
or even before. Since the food will, if it be 
digested at all, be broken up, as we have said, 


world, to judge the prince of the world, and|in any of you to witness unto the truth of|into particles smaller than can be seen with 


to cast him out, and to make blind that 
eye which hath been open and hath seen 
in the worldly carnal spirit, and to open that 


them, and to give you any understanding in 
the same, you may join to his Witness, and 
believe and wait in the same, to feel these 


the naked eye, the practice of cooking or 
softening and rendering friable the meat and 
vegetables of the meal, and of cutting them 


eye which hath been kept blind by the god|things fulfilled in you.— Written, while a|into small pieces before placing them in the 
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pouth, may be considered as just an artificial|ly, and in not too large mouthfuls, it may be Selected for “ The Friend.” 
and highly praiseworthy lightening of the/in the best condition to call effectually upon Reading Romances and Idle Books. 
isbors of the frame. But it may lead to inci-|the stomach to do its duty in bringing about} (atharine Burling, who died in the city of 
dental errors. Undoubtedly mastication is|the further changes that are necessary. New York in 1764, in the 18th year of her 
the natural method of mincing meat, and not} In many animals, especially in those which age, often exhorted end advised many young 
the least of its value lies in the fact that it|live on meat only, and probably even in many people at different times during her last ill: 
takes time. A man who is eating a tough,|that live on grain, this is the whole of the| pegs against reading romances and idle books 
‘gnd therefore not very digestible chop, will|digestive process that belongs to the mouth. saying “It has been the greatest trouble end 
be slow in eating, if he is careful to masticate|In these creatures the food is simply masti-| pyprcise of mind to me, more than anything I 
it well. There will be a long interval between|cated, softened, moistened with saliva, and|jqye done. It has cost me many a wearisome 
ech mouthful, and the stomach will run no|rolled up into balls, preparatory to the act of night, and many a bitter tear, though I have 
risk of being hastily loaded. deglutition. But, in ourselves at least, an-| never read but few, and those that were deem- 
Now, a hastily loaded stomach is as bad|other very important chemical action is super-|eq the most harmless. I know there are some 
gimost as, or rather is the same thing as, an|added to these mechanical ones. who deem them innocent amusements, and say 
overloaded stomach; and there can be no| A great part of our food consists of the ma-|thoge books are instructive, and there are 
doubt that artificial mastication becomes ajterial called starch. People who live sensi- good morals in them. Bat O! munet we go to 
snare when it leads any one to introduce a|bly, because they are not rich enough to do| ge, books for good morals? Read the Scrip- 
quantity of finely-minced meat suddenly | otherwise, and people who, for other reasons, |tyres which are the best of all books. And 
and rapidly into an unprepared stomach, es-|eat wisely, make starch, in one form or other,|there are other good books!” 
ially into the feeble stomach of an invalid,|a very considerable element of their ordinary| gysanna Moore daughter of Thomas and 
under the idea that, because the meat is so|diet. When we call to mind that bread, pota-|gusanna Grubb, of Clonmel, Ireland. who died 
nicely minced and so very tender, it can be|toes, all farinaceous foods, and a great part|;, 1805. cautioned her daughter during her 
no possible burden to that sorely-tried organ.|even of green vegetables, consist very largely |;)) ness against the reading of hartfal books 
atural mastication has, besides, another] of starch, the truth of the statement we have|gho said “They had been offered to her when 
advantage over the artificial process, which|just made becomes evident enough. she was young; but that she had refused to 
is, perhaps, not always recognized. Whenever} Now starch is stored up by the forces of|oad them: and that she now found the advan- 
food enters the mouth, it gives rise to what is| vegetable life in the tissues of plants, not, for tage of such an abstinence. There are some 
called a flow of saliva. This saliva is secreted|the most part, at least, as a formless power, |truths that young persons can scarcely know 
by certain glands, which pour into the mouth| which can easily be ground finer, or perhaps|py¢ by the testimony of their elders: and I 
the fluid they strain off from the blood, and|still more easily dsssolved, but in the shape of| willing to assure them, that vain pine ae tn 
which are excited or stimulated to action by|little grains of a very peculiar appearance filing things, impressed oon in memory in 
the presence of food in the mouth, as well as|when seen under the microscope. Various youth, will ehen tame up in more advanced 
by other causes. plants build up their starch granules or starch |jife at times when the awakened mind. know- 
Now, putting aside for the present the ac-|corpuscles in various ways, and an experi- ing their polluting tendencies, would gladly cast 
tion of this saliva on the food, either in the|enced microscopist, by examining a specimen |t}om away. In her more private conference 
mouth or elsewhere, there can be no doubt,|of starch, can tell whether it came from pota-| with her husband among many other things 
as we shall presently show, that it is itself aj toes, or wheat, or rice. But in every case the|.j6 desired him not to permit their children 
gentle and natural and yet most potent and|starch exists in the form of these corpuscles, |, go much from home on visits ;” which doubt- 
weful stimulus to the stomach, urging that|which are little masses with a stout elastic}),.. has a very unsettling tendency dissipatin 
organ to pour forth a peculiar digestive secre-|exterior; and, from what we said at the be-|i},. mind. and weaning from Loose eeaie 
tion called gastric juice. Food itself is, of|ginning of this paper, it will be at once evi-| nent. and fondness for home duties 
course, also a stimulus to the stomach, but it|dent that these corpuscles must be broken up : ; 
isat the best a rather rough and rude stimu-|before they can pass into the real inside of 
lus. The saliva, on the other hand, acts uni-|the body. Generally they are broken up 
formly and softly; and most stomachs, like|under the process of cooking. 
their owners, are more effectually led by gen- (To be continued.) 
tle persuasion than by abrupt solicitation, wr ee ag 
oreover, the saliva is what is called an 
dkaline fluid. Throughout the whole of the 
animal economy there is constant play be- 
tween acids and alkalies. By alkali, we mean 
such things as potash and soda, which turn 
red litimus paper blue, and whose properties 
are destroyed or suspended when they are 
mixed with acids. By acids we mean such 
things, whether ordinarily solid or liquid, as 
vinegar, vitriol, citric acid, &c., which turn 
blue litmus red, and whose properties are in 

































































Take Fresh Air.—Are you so fond of weakly 
frames and pale faces? Do you like to see 
pill-boxes and phials and gally-pots? Is it 
pleasant to swallow salts and rhubarb, ipeca- 
cuapha, and to pay doctor’s bills? If it is, 
heed not what I say; but if it is not take my 
advice, take my prescription—take fresh air. 
Neighbors, I am no quack, but a plain dealing 
man—gratefully enjoying the blessing of 
health, and anxious that all of you may enjoy 
it too. Fresh air will not only improve the 
health, but the temper also, so that a man 
will laugh at the little troubles that before 
made him fume and fret, like a madman. The 
good that is done, and the evil that is pre- 
vented by fresh air, are beyond calculation. 

If I were called upon to write a prescrip- 
tion to cure three-fourths of the world’s ails, 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following remarks, make by a dear 
deceased Friend, seemed to me very lively as 
I read them, and perhaps their reprint may 
be timely. 

“ Acceptable prayer, I believe, is that only 
which is offered under the immediate influence 
and putting forth of Him who said, ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, that will I de.’ 
So I believe, they that minister should first 
know a being clothed by their spiritual Moses, 
. as was Aaron, in a garment without mixture 
turn destroyed, suspended, or neutralized, as|_no linsey woolsey—but the pure cool linen 
the phrase is, by alkalies. garment, accompanied with the anointing oil; 

It is perfectly impossible to understand the|then the hearers will have the evidence of|it should be this—Plain food, temperance, 
chemistry of digestion, or the chemistry of|both the ‘bell and pomegranate ;’ but oh!|exercise, fresh air, a clean skin, a contented 
any of the processes of the animal economy,| when all is sound and no substance, how hard| mind and a clear conscience. 
without duly appreciating these characters of|to bear. It has always seemed to me to be a| There neighbors! there is advice without 
acids and alkalies. Upon them half the bat-| serious thing, to break the solemnity of a/quackery; take it, make the best of it, and 
tle of life may be said to depend. silent meeting, where the Lord is at work in|may the blessing of good health be enjoyed 
_ Well, the saliva is an alkaline fluid, and it|the hearts of the people ; and ought not to be| by you all, and the Great Author of your mer- 
8 probably because it is alkaline that it serves| done, without a clear evidence of Divine au-|cies be ever loved and ever praised —Old 
80 admirably as a stimulus to the stomach.|thority. I consider a rightly authorized min-| Humphrey. 
The rationale of this we shall see by and by. istry, one of the choice gifts conferred upon 

Meanwhile, we may remember this, that in}the Church, but not the greatest ; the influ- It has appeared to me that the enemy of the 
mastication, food is both finely minced and| ence and operation of the Holy Spirit ‘is the Church of Christ is endeavoring to scatter the 
ground down, and also thoroughly mixed with| unspeakable gift; and no preaching is avail- sheep, and overthrow the faith once delivered 
saliva. By this means it is not only mois- ing, but as this seals it upon the understand-|t© the saints, in three ways, viz., to lessen our 
tened, in order that it may easily and smooth- ing and the heart.” estimation of the doctrine of the light of Christ, 
ly pass down the throat (and in this it is jaune to set the Scriptures above the Spirit, by which 
Freatly assisted by the glairiness of the me More write for themselves than for the|they were given forth, and to lower the stan- 

talso that, having descended, not too rapid-| world. dard of perfection.—Z. Alexander. 
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ously to increase “ with the increase of God.” 
Thus “whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with it.’’ 


“A Work for Everyone” will appear when 
we know from whom it comes. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgign.—A London telegraph says: It is reported 
that the Cabinet have settled upon the land bill for Ire- 
land. The new bill proposes to give security of tenure 
by confirming and assuring to tenants the same rights 
as are held under the best customs of the Province of 
Ulster. It refers disputes concerning the improvement 
of the land by the tenant, and the amount of rent to a 
tribunal, with the power of summary jurisdiction. At 
a general poll of the shareholders of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cable Company, held in London on the Ist inst., a 
majority of 3347 votes were cast in favor of amalgama- 
tion with the French Cable Company. Half of the cot- 
ton mills at Wigan, which were recently compelled to 
stop work on account of a strike among the operators, 
have resumed operations. 

Austin, the representative of an American shipbuild- 
ing company, has concluded the purchase of Govern- 
ment Dock-yards at Deptford, for £140,000 sterling. It 
is especially intended for iron ship building. The Trea- 
sury Department bas paid £726,000 sterling for the 
cable connecting England with Germany, by way of the 
island of Norderney. The Government, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of Parliament, has taken 
possession of the telegraph lines of the kingdom. Great 
temporary confusion and derangement of the business 
was attendant on the change. 

Small pox prevails to some extent in Paris. A sharp 
debate occurred in the Corps Legislatif on the decrees 
for temporarily admitting iron and cotton fabrics. On 
a vote being reached, the government was sustained. 
A proposition that the Presidents of the Chamber have 
the right to demand an armed force when necessary to 
insure the freedom of their deliberations, was debated, 
but rejected by a vote of 271 to 43. An official decree 
has been published removing Leverier, the Director of 
the National Observatory. The charge against him is 
that he used his position as Senator to criticise the ad- 
ministration. Rochefort having failed to take any no- 
tice of his recent sentence, has been ordered to consider 
himself a prisoner of the Government. Gustav Flourens 
will be prosecuted for incendiary language used at a 
public meeting recently. The Moniteur states that the 
Ministry are considering the project for a great reduc- 
tion of the army. 

It is said that the Duke of Montpensier, as a candi- 
date for the Spanish throne, will be altogether aban- 
doned. Prince George, a Catholic, thirty-seven years 
of age, son of the King of Saxony, is now talked of in 
some quarters, while others propose Prince Charles, of 
Prussia. The clerical estimates passed the Cortes after 
a strenuous opposition. 

It has been fairly demonstrated that vessels drawing 
no more than 17} feet water, are able to pass through 
the Suez Canal with safety. It is reported that the 
Viceroy of Egypt has entered into an alliance with 
Greece. 

The Pope has announced that he will hereafter de- 
cline to participate in the controversy respecting the 
dogma of personal infallibility. Since the assembling 
of the Ecumenical Council, seven of its members have 
died, and four have left Rome. 

A Berlin dispatch says, that an ordinance condemna- 
tory of civil marriages has been issued by the Arch- 
episcopal Viceriate. The document pronounces civil 
marriages to be debasing to the community, and main- 
tains that it is only after the nuptial ceremony has been 
performed in the church that the parties can be regard- 
ed as man and wife. The administration of the Euchar- 
ist and the other consolations of religion, not excepting 
christian barial, are to be refused to all such as have 
contracted civil marriage. 

A new commercial treaty has been concluded between 
China and Russia, to continue in force for five years. 
The new treaty is intended to regulate the trade on the 
borders of the two empires, and its chief stipulation 
enacts that in the future no duties shall be levied for a 
distance of seven miles on each side of the Russian or 
Chinese frontiers. All the ports of each of the contract- 
ing parties are also to be opened to the visits of other 
powers. 

On the morning of the 7th, The Marseillaise, Henri 
Rochefort’s paper contained an article over the signa- 
ture of Rochefort himself, relative to the recent notice 


served upon him to constitute himself a prisoner, in 
obedience to the sentence of the Court. He declares 
boldly that he will not surrender himself, and if the 
Ministers want him they must come and take him, and 
furthermore, that they must come prepared to use force. 
Rochefort was present in the Corps Legislatif on that 
day, and Cremieux made a strong appeal against his 
arrest as @ wrong to his constituents. Minister Ollivier 
made a reply, and after an animated discussion the 
Chamber, by a vote of 199 to 45, adhered to the view 
of the Ministry. It was expected that Rochefort would 
be arrested in leaving the Chamber, but he was not, 
and proceeded to his office. 

The Indo-European Telegraph Company have just 
completed their line from London direct to India. This 
line is composed of land wire and cable, and runs via 
Berlin, Warsaw, Odessa, Teheran, Persia, through the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean to Bombay, Madras, Cal- 
cutta, &. 

London on the 7th.—Consols, 924. U. S. 5-20’s, of 
1862, 873; of 1865, 86; ten-forty 5 per cents, 843. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 114d.; Orleans, 
114d. a 118. 

Unirep Strates.—Congress.—In the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 7th inst., a resolution was offered, 
That in the preparation of a bill for the modification of 
the tariff laws, Congress should confine its action strictly 
to the preparation of a bill for a modification of the 
existing tariff, for revenue exclusively, and that the 
duties on no article should be greater than that which 
give the maximun of revenue on said article. A motion 
was made to lay the resolution on the table, and carried 
by a vote of 89 to 77. President Grant has signed the 
bill to prevent clerks and employees from making pre- 
sents to those in charge of divisions, bureaus, or depart- 
ments. Also the bill amending the Virginia admission 
act, relieving persons from taking the oath prescribed 
who have conscientious objections to swearing, and 
allowing them to affirm. The Senate has passed a bill 
for increasing the circulation of the National Banks to 
the extent of $45,000,000, for the supply of districts in 
the South and West, where there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of currency. It is not intended that the total cir- 
culation of the country shall be expanded, as the bill 
provides for the calling in of the same amount of the 3 
per cent. certificates now held by the banks as part of 
their reserve. In another section of the bill it is pro- 
posed to withdraw $20,000,000 from States having an 
excess, to be given to the South and West, not having 
their share, so that the redistribution will make a total 
of $65,000,000. 

The Public Debt. — During the First month, the 
National Debt was reduced $3,933,664. It amounted 
on the first inst., after deducting balance in the Trea- 
sury, to $2,444,813,289. The coin in the Treasury was 
$101,600,730. : 

Judges of the Supreme Court.—After a long considera- 
tion of the nomination of E. R. Hoar, as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, the Senate finally decided, 
by a vote of 33 to 24, to reject it. The President subse- 
quently nominated Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, 
and William Strong, of Pennsylvacia. If confirmed, 
they will fill the vacancies caused by the decease of E. 
M. Stanton, and the resignation of Judge Grier. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 323. Of con- 
sumption, 52; scarlet fever, 22; inflammation of the 
lungs, 37; old age, 11. The mean temperature of the 
First month, according to the record kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 41.07 deg. The highest during 
the month being 70 deg., and the lowest 18.50 deg. The 
amount of rain was 4.07 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the First month for the past 81] 
years, is stated to have been 31.35 degrees. The highest 
mean of temperature during that entire period was in 
1790, 44 deg., and the lowest in 1857, 22.37 deg. 

Miscellaneous.—The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
contemplate the construction of five hundred miles of 
snow sheds the ensuing summer. The track has been 
but little encumbered with snow the present winter, but 
the season is regarded as an exceptional one, and that 
heavy snows must be sometimes expected on the moun- 
tainous portions of the route 

The President bas issued his proclamation announc- 
ing the ratification of an additional treaty with China, 
aad communicating its provisions. These appear to be 
wise and liberal in their tenor. One article provides 
for the absolute freedom of emigration and immigration 
of the citizens of both countries; another guarantees to 
citizens of the United States visiting or residing in 

Jhina, the same privileges, immunities or exemptions in 
respect to travel or residence, as may there be enjoyed 
by citizens or subjects of the most favored nations, and 
reciprocal advantages to the citizens of China in the 
United States. But this stipulation is not to be con- 


strued as conferring naturalization on either. 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to citizens of 
United States in China, and to those of the latter 

try in the United States, and probibits all disab 
persecution on account of religious faith or worship jp 
either country. 

The Legislature of New Jersey has again passed rego, 
lutions rejecting the Fifteenth amendment. 

Severe drought prevails in southern California, ang 
the loss in consequence is very great, stock raisers af 
seeking pastures further north. In Monterey county 
sheep are offered at 50 eents each, the: owners fearing 
they would die of starvation. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 

on the 7th inst. Mew York.— American gold }3j, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 114. 
ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 112. Superfine State flour, 
$4.60 a $4.80; extra State, $5.05 a $5.25; 8 : 
Ohio, $5 a $5.30; St. Louis flour, $6 a $9.25; southern 
$6.10 a $9.75. White California wheat, $1.50; Gen 
$1.49 ; amber, State and western, $1.25 a $1.27; No.1 
spring wheat, $1.224. State barley, $1. Oats, 574 
62 cts. New western corn, 89 a 92 cts.; old, $1.044 
$1.05; Jersey yellow, 96a 98 cts. Cuba sugar, 104 
10} cts. for fair to good; refined, 14} a 14} cts. 
254 a 26} cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 25} a 26} cts. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.25 
$4.50; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Prime red wheat, $1.5 
a $1.26. Rye, 98 cts. New yellow corn, 85491 ct, 
Oats, 53 a 54 cts. Barley, 80 cts. Olover-seed, $8.12 
a $8.30. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. Lard, 16 a lé}ct, 
Beef cattle were half a cent per lb. higher. About 
1600 head sold at 9} a 10 cts. for extra; 7} a 9 cts. for 
fair to good, and 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross for common, 
About 12,000 sheep were sold at prices ranging from 8} 
to 9 cts. per Ib. gross, and 3000 hogs at $13.50 a $4 
per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 
855 a 87 cts. No. 2,79} cts. No. 2 corn, i 8 70 cts, 
No. 2 oats, 38 a 39} cts. Rye, 69a 70 cts. Lard, 14 
cts. Dressed hogs, $10 a $10.25. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from William Bettles, Ill., $3.32, to No. 63, 
vol. 44; from Mary S. Varney, Me., per Geo. M. Bddy, 
Agt., $2, to No. 17, vol. 44. 


Alfred H. Jones, Supt., acknowledges the receipt of 
$50 from “ Humanity,” for the Freedmen. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in wantéf 

the following numbers of “‘ Taz Frienp:” 
Vol. 13. Number 8. 
“ “« 35, 39, 41, 52. 
" 26. 

= 41. 
“ 7. 
“ 27. 
“ Rs 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrtep—A teacher for the Girls’ Reading School st 
this Institution. 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., " 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., a 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPAIL,) 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. WorTsint 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients =a. 
made to the Superintendent, to Jonn E. Carter, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Piné Stree, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, at Marlton, N. J., 11th mo. 10th, 1869, Racal 
H., wife of William I.2Tomlinson, and daughter of Jame 
Hilyard, in the 21st year of her age, a member of Bur 
lington Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 28th of 12th mo. 1869, at his residents 
in Keokuk Co., Iowa, ApraHAM Bonsai, in the 61s 
year of his age, an esteemed member of Coal Oretk 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on First month 20th, 1870, Exiza H. Vat, 
widow of the late George Vaux, aged 80 years, a metl- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphis 
for the Western District. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 





